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BROMUEY MELMOT. hair. Melmot flew to support her, 

( Continued from page 90.) and, in that moment, all recollections 

MELMOT, having received no} were forgot, but that she was his dear 

other injury than a temporary suspen- | —his lovely—Maria!! Revived by his 

sion of his faculties, soon recovered, tender endearments, she hastened to 

and looked around with the most ap- | explain the mystery of her flight, and 

prehensive terror, for Susanna, who | began by acquainting him with the note 
was no where to be seen. Confident she received, and her proceedings im / 

that she would not voluntarily have de- || consequence. ‘The stranger,” she 

serted him in such a situation, he began || continued, “seated himself by me in 

ig, [to be filled with the most agonizing ter- | the carriage, and for some time conti- 

rors for her fate, and sought his friends, | nued a respectful silence. After we 

to make enquiries after her. Percival, || had proceeded afew miles, I seemed 

yielding to the natural impetuosity of || impatient of the distance—I seemed to 

his temper, could scarcely be restrain- || be removed from home—and demand- 

ed from publishing aloud the injury ||ed of my companion the reason. He 

that had been sustained ; and the re-||informed me, with great gravity, 

mainder of the night was spent in fruit- || that it was your desire I should be 

less researches for the fugitive. As ||transported to P —; that, as Mr. 

the company gradually dispersed, all} Bromley seemed now so much preju- 

hopes of success were obliged to be re- || diced against you,-it was probable he 

linquished, and the party separated, ||would never consent to our union; 

much afflicted. It was eight o’clock | therefore you concerted this plan to se- 

when Melmot reached his lodging. || cure me to yourself. Implicitly con- 

He enquired if Mrs. Bentley was up. | fiding in your honour, although my 

The servant informed hii, that she} heart condemned the proceeding, I 

was at breakfast with the strange lady. || made no material objection, particular- 

Hearing him, atid having seen him a- | ly when he informed me, that I was, 

light without Susanna, she eagerly | for the present, to be placed under the 

rushed out, to enquire for her niece. | protection of some of your female 

Melmot, to quiet her fears, made as || friends, who were women of character. 

light of the business as possible; and |} We travelled with the utmost speed, 

_. § when he had in some measure, compo- || and took whatever refreshment we re- 

» © 4 sed the agitation of her spirits, follow- || ceived in the carriage, while the horses 

love. ed herinto the parlour. An elegant || were changing. We reached P—- at 

but | young woman w: caning, deeply ab- || the close of the next day, and were set 
iE. | sorbed in meditation; against the frame | down at an elegant house, where I un- 
,se- | Of the chimney-piece. She turned her | derstood you was to meet me. I took 
ave | head at their entrance, and instantly, | a glass of wine and a biscuit, and wait: 
‘te a deep scream, sunk back inher! ed your coming with impatience. My 
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actions of the’ day. 
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heart sunk, as the servants who attend- 
ed seemed to gaze at me with a curi- 
Ous impertinent air, and I begged to 
see the lady to whose care I was to be 
consigned. About eleven o'clock, a 
loud knock at the door announced what 
I thought to be your arrival, and I has- 
tily rose to meet you. A tall, graceful 
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sis, said, “ Then Sir, I have the honoy, 
to present you with a billet, from » 
friend, Mr. Jasper T——.” I took th 
letter, which was as big as a gover, 
mental packet ; and, in the midst of , 





large folio sheet, read as follows. 
Dear Sir, 
Them there very extraordinary pare 


man entered, and for the first moment | of yarses, you did yourself the onner to 


I did not perceive my error. He ad- 
vanced with a smiling air, and, ‘as 

now recollect) some embarrassment ; 
telling me, that some particular busi. 


ness prevented your attendance; but" 


begged I would accept of him as an es- 
cort to Mrs. Norton, who was already 
prepared to receive me. Eager to be 
with some female, I consented to the 
proposal, not without some indignity 


, at your neglect ; and we repaired in his 


carriage, to her house. I found her a 
goud-looking woman, about forty years 
of age, with a smiling countenance, and 

erson rather too much adorned for 
Ber apparent age. She received me 
kindly, and introduced me to a smart- 
looking girl, whom she called her 
daughter. Being much fatigued, I 
begged to retire; and, having an apart- 


‘ment entirely appropriated to myself, 


began to reflect at leisure on the trans- 


the most pleasant nature. But spare 
me,” added she, blushing, “if I say, 
confidence in your affection softened 
all other apprehensions. 

( To be continued. ) 


——? + 


THE DUEL. 

The very next morning after I had 
presented to the young lady my ode 
after the manner of the Greeks, and 
before [had heard of its receipt, a gen- 


. .theman, very genteelly dressed, enter- 


ed our drug store, where [ was com- 
pounding a cathartic, with my spatula; 
and, with avery stately air, inquired 
for Mr. Updike Underhill. Upon be- 
ing informed that I was the person, 
with two of the most profound bows, 
I had ever seen, he advanced towards 
me, and with slow and so!emn empha- 


They were not of ! 
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address to a young lada of my partecling 
acquaintance calls loudly for explin;. 
tion. I shall be happy to do myself 
the onner of wasting a few charges of 
powder with you on the morro mor. 
ing precisely at one half hour before 
sun rose at the lower end of — wharf. 
Dear Sir, I am with grate parsoaal 
esteem your sincere friend, ardent ad. 
mirer we wisher and humble servant to 
command, JAsPer T . 

May 4.1815. Tbursday. A.M An. 
te merry dying. 

Though I was engaged to watch that 
night, with one of my preceptor’s cus- 
tomers; yet, as Mr. Jasper T——., 
seemed so friendly and civil, [ could 
not find it in my heart to refuse him, 
and replied that I would, with pleasure, 
wait upon the gentleman. ‘ Sir,” re- 
sumed the bearer, ‘“‘you are a man of 
honour, and I am your most obedient, 
most obsequious, and most humble 
servant: and then; making two pro- 
found bows in the shop, and one more 
at the door, he retired. He was no 
sooner departed, than I set down to re- 
peruse this elugant and verv extraordi- 
nary billet. I had no particular ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jasper T , and 
why he should write to me, at all, puz- 
zled me. ‘The first part of the letter, 
{ doubted not, contained an approbation 








| of my ode, and a request to be indulged 


with an explanation of some of its pe- 
culiar beauties. I began to recollect il- 
lustrations and parodies, from some fa- 
vorite passages in the Iliad. But, what 
we were to do, in wasting a few charges 
of powder, was utterly inexplicable. 
At one time, indeed, I thought it an 
invitation to shoot partridges, and be- 
thought myself of scouring a long har- 
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which the malicious have invented, and 





lled gun, which had descended as an 
eir loom in our family ; and had, per- 
haps, killed [Indians on Long Island, in 
ehands of my brave ancestor, Cap- 
tan John Underhill. Then again, I 
reflected, that the lower end of a whart, } 
ina populous town, was not the most} 
probable place, to spring a covey of 
partridges. (To be continued. ) 
THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

As the great poet animates the dif- 
frent parts of learning by the force of 
his genius, and irradiates all the cours- 
es Of knowledge bv the lustre and 
brightness of his imagination, so all the 
solid reflections, as well as the ‘*small 
sweet courtesies of life” appear in the | 
fnished gentleman, with a beautiful 
gloss and varnish; every thing he says 
or does is accompanied with a charm, 
thatcommands the admiration and good 
will of every beholder—equally remote 
from the affcctation of singularity or the 
extremes of foppery—with a mind “by 
science tutor’d and by taste refined” —| 
a reason free from prejudice, and a 
heart full of the miid and liberal vir- 
tues, he shines at once the ornament 











and delight of society. C. 
CURIOSITY. ee 
The mind of man cannot be long 


without some food to nourish the acti- 
vity of its thoughts. The idle, who 
have no nourishment of this sort with- 
in themselves, feed their thoughts with | 





enquiries into the conduct of their | 
neighbours. The inquisitive and curi- 
ous are always telkative. What they 
learn, or fancy ‘themselves to have 
learned, concerning others, they are 
generally in haste to divulge; a tale 


the credulous propagated; a rumour, | 
which arising among the multitude, 
and transmitted one to another, has, in 
every step of its proztess, g-ined fresh 
additions, and becomes in the end, the 
foundation of confident assertion, and 
\of rashand severe judgment. It is of- 
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‘n by a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, 
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that the researches of such persons are 
prompted. They wish to discover 
something that will bring down their 
neighbour’s character, circumstances, 
or reputation, to the level of their own, 
or, that will flatter them with an opin- 
ion of their Own superiority. A secret 
maiignity lies at the bottom of their 
enquiries, even though it may be veil- 
ed with the appearance of a friendly 
concern for the interests of others, and 
with affected apologies tor their fail- 
INZS. 
mee a 
REPUTAILION. 

Sweet are the comforts and supports of an 
unsullied reputation ‘The man, who is con- 
scious of the rectitude of his own conduct, who 
sees an approving world paying a particular re- 
spect to his character, and feeis the confidence 
of mankind poured ity his bosom, has a heaven 
in the atmosphere of the earth, and is assured 
against the assaults of common misfortunes. 
This is a point of standing most devoutly to be 
coveted ; but things of inestimable value can 
never be acquired without labour and perseve- 
rance proportionate to the object. 

A few polite phrases, and « number of soft 
civilities are no adéquate foundation fo: a good 
and valuable reputation. This treasure is not 
in general acquired, unless its foundation igs laid 
in early education. He that would at’ain it, - 
must, trom the cradle to manhoud, be under the 
habits of truth, openness of conduct, fairness of 
dealing, and candor of manners. To support 
it, when acquired, he is toengage ina constant 
and persevering system of industry, more espe- 
cially in the mode of business, which he has a- 
dopted for his support. His dealings with the 
worid are to be fair and undisguised. His en- 
g2gements and promises, even in tiie minutia of 
them, are to be punctually and honourably ful- 
filled. This can never be done, unless his affairs 


| are arranged by prudence, and made :ntimate 


to him in every part of them, by his unremitted 
industry. Should he forsake his system of bu- 
siness, and being tempred by the good fortune 


of his adventurous neighbour, iazaed all, or a 


great proportion, on chance and aceident, he is 
not a great way from the loss of reputation; be- 
cause tie world knows; that a ducky gambler 
will trv aguin, and, that the chances of k-sing 
ate so much superior to those of winning, that he 
who places his hopes there, is noc far from ine- 
vitable vuzn. A maa may thus sufler the loss of 
reputation inthe midst of wealth and honesty. 
Too many in our time, which is indeed an e- 
ventful period, ar misled by the good fortune of 


aiventurous imprucchn: nerciubars, to pay their 
devotions to the fickie goddess of chance. On 
this ground there is no room for calculations ; 


itis lierally casting their bread upon the waters, 
but without the promise of finding it again. 
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TRIBUTE TO VALOR. 


The following elegant lines, from a Halifax 
paper, are the concluding verses of a poem, oc- 
casioned by the late unhappy conflict between 


the Chesapeake and Shannon. 

Awp soon the blocdy conflict’s o’er, 

The roaring cannon’s heard no more ; 

Av awful calm succeeds the fight, 

And softly fall the shades of night. 

Tlow still are laid the brave that fell, 
‘The cannon’s roar, their funeral knell! 
Their Home—the deep, is now their grave, 
‘They sink beneath the peaceful wave. 
His midnight watch the seamen keeps, 
Where wrapt in death the Hero sleeps ; 
Where, in his Country’s colours, bleeds 
Brave Lawrence, fam’d for other deeds. 
And as he treads in silent thought, 

The spot where late he bravely fought, 
The tears of sorrow dim his eyes, 

That now in endless night he lies. 

** No laurel crown thy brow shall wreath, 
‘*No more thy native air shall breathe ; 
** A foreign land shall be thy grave, 

‘«* But foreign tears shall weep the brave. 
«‘Ifon the deck thy form extends, 

«*Thy soul unconquer’d, high ascends. 
‘‘Thy Country claims no more from thee, 
‘© If conquer’d—yet—thy spirit’s free. 

‘© The cold grave soon shall hold the form, 
*¢ Phat oft has brav’d the raging storm ; 
‘And Fame shall tell to future times, 
“And Fame shall bear to distant climes, 
‘©The bloody conflict on the sea, 

«The tale that tells of death and thee.” 
The minute guns are heard afar, 

But bear not new the sound of war. 

‘he minute stroke the sailor rows, 

A. ci pity ’s tear-drop nobly flows— 


’ And now the mournful pendant weeps, 


Where still, in peace the Hero sleeps ; 
And slowly moves upon the wave, 
The barge that bears him to his grave. 
Now o’er his bier his colours laid, 
Above is plac’d his faithful blade. 
No more is heard the victor’s cheer, 
The brave respect the hallow’d bier ; 
No warlike passion fills their breasts, 
ilush’d in repose the Warrior rests. 
—2 +} 
THE FASHIONABLE LOVER. 

Maria, I’m resolved to tell my pain ; 

In spite of diffdence it must be told: 


Torment, you know, will make the dumb com- 


plain ; 
For instance, Balaam’s cudgel’d ass of old. 
Then oh attend, thou fairest of the fair! 
Let one sweet smile a ray of hope impart ! 
In pity listen to my humble prayer, 
And banish sorrow from my aching heart! 


*Tis not thy pouting lip of roseate dye, 
Nor breasts where all the loves delighted 
rove ; 
Nor the blue languish of thy speaking eye, 
That in my bosom rais’d the flame of love, 


—— 4 


Thy gold, thy guineas, set my heart on fire ; 

I long to rummage—thy puapa’s old chest. 

But different eyes are struck with different 
charms ; 


dart, 
Would gladly take you to his longing arms, 
And ask no portion with you—but a heart. 
Then pray, Maria, let bim have his whim, 


To me your money give—yourself to him, 
And make at once a couple of us blest. - 


——— i + ee 


SONG 

From childhood’s bands ere I escap’d, 
Ere reason my ideas shap’d, 

Ere yet 1 kn. w what passion meant, 
His warm desire affection lent. 

As added years my age improv’d, 
With tender zeai, the fair I lov’d, 
Some charmer taught my heart to stray, 
Whose beauty pointed out the way. 
Soon as the flame of love decays, 
Some nymph still fans the latent blaze ; 
Some other charmer prompts my sighs, 
With all the magic of her eyes. 

The sun in vain to me appears, 

’Tis love alone that life endears, 

And from my thoughts of good I blot, 
Those hours when beauty was forgot. 
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THE SEASONS. 


I love the ripening beam, the fervid glow, 


I love the rich profusion Autumn yields, 
When in his party color’d robes array’d, 


I love the bright effulgence Winter wears, 


scend, 


Thy lip, and breast, and eye, I much admire; 
But charms less transient rob my soul of reg 


Here’s Damon, pierc’d by Cupid’s poison’d 


And likewise pity my poor tortur’d breast; 


I love the soften’d grace, the varying charms, 
Which on the earth’s enamell’d bosom play, 

When Nature bursts from April’s humid arms, 
And springs impatient to the ides of May. 


Which crown with full maturity the year ; 


When busy Summer shews his swarthy brow, 
And severs from its roots the bending ear. 


He treads triumphant o’er the lighten’d fields, 
And binds their rifled honours round his head. 


When o’er the plains his fleecy showers de- 
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And the soft germs which shivering nature 


bears, 
From the rude blast and piercing frost defend. 


| I love—but ah! such matchless beauties rise, 


So thick the forms of varied goodness throng, 


That sweet confusion dims my wondering eyes, 


And swelling transfort overpowers my song. 


For still the impress of a hand divine, 


Marks each mutation of this earthly ball, 


| Thro’ ail its scenes a parent’s bounties shine ; 


Fatner of light and life! I love them all. _ 
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